D. J. Russell 
1900-1985 


Donald J. Russell, retired chairman 
of Southern Pacific Company whose 
leadership propelled the railroad into 
one of the nation’s most diversified 
transportation companies, died Decem- 
ber 13, 1985. He was 85. 

Russell, who started with SP in 1920, 
rose through the Engineering and Oper- 
ating Departments to become president 
on Jan. |, 1952 and chairman on Dec. 1, 
1964. He retired May 17, 1972. 

His 20 years at the helm of Southern 
Pacific covered a period of tremendous 
change in the transportation industry. 
Under his leadership, the company em- 
barked on a $3 billion modernization 
plan and a diversification program radi- 
cal for its time. 

SP began offering new truck and pig- 
gyback services, petroleum products 
pipelines and a coal slurry pipeline, 
and computer and communications 
services. It acquired a major national 
jeasing company and created a land 
Management organization to develop in- 
dustrial and commercial properties and 
administer 3.8 million acres of western 
forest, agricultural and mineral land. 

During the two decades that Russell 
directed the company, Southern Paci- 
fic’s revenues and net income doubled. 
He was recognized as both a financial 
and technical leader in a Time Magazine 
cover story on Aug. I], 1961, and in a 
Forbes cover story on Nov. i, 1965. 

Time said about Russell “Southern 
Pacific’s present strength reflects the 
talents and character of big, bluff Don- 
ald Russell” and attributed to him “‘a 
relentless mental independence that for- 
bids him to take as gospel anything that 
he has not thought through for himself.” 

Russell was born on Jan. 3, 1900 in 
Denver, Colo., and spent his boyhood in 
Jacksonville, Ore, In 1912 his family 
moved to Oakland, Cualif., where he at- 
tended high school. 

He left Stanford University as a fresh- 
man in 1918 to join the Royal Air Force, 
but was seriously injured when a plane 
he was testing crashed. He returned to 
Stanford for a time, but never returned 
to the university after he took a summer 
job with SP in 1920. In 1955 Russell was 
awarded an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws by Loyola University at Los 
Angeles. 


Russell advanced through various 
Engineering Department assignments 
in California’s Sierra Nevada, be- 
coming engineer in charge of double- 
tracking SP’s main line over the moun- 
tains in 1923-26. A year later he 
directed the rehabilitation of rail lines 
and the building of new terminal 
facilities in the area of Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. 

He rase through a succession of 
engineering and operating jobs in 
Oregon, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco until being named vice president 
in 1941. He became a director of the 
company in 1943 and executive vice 
president in 1951, 

On Jan. 1, 1952, Russell succeeded 
Armand T. Mercier as president. At 51, 
he was SP’s youngest chief executive 
since Leland Stanford, the company’s 
first president in 1861. 

In 1957 the National Defense Trans- 
portation Association gave him its 
“Transportation Man of the Year” 
award. At one time he was on several 
boards of directors including Tenneco, 
Inc., Federal Insurance Co., and the 
Chubb Corp. He was a founding mem- 
ber and long time director of the Stan- 
ford Research Institute in Palo Alto. 

He was once chairman of the Board of 
Regents of the University of San Fran- 
cisco, a member of the Tulane Univer- 
sity Board of Visitors, and a member of 
the Stanford University Board of Trust- 
ees. He was a long time director of the 
Association of American Railroads and 
in 1964 was fund-raising chairman for 
Project Hope. Oo 


A Concern for the Future 


Last November, all Southern Pacific employees received 
a letter from Executive Vice President Mike Mohan inviting 
them to attend a presentation to discuss the problems and 
challenges facing SP. 

The 40-minute presentation outlined SP’s position in the 
railroad industry, discussed issues critical to the company’s 
future, suggested some possible solutions and encouraged 
employees to “tell us and your union representative that you 
support our efforts.” 

A number of employees took the time to write, and each 
received personal replys. In January, Mr. Mohan sent a 
letter to the homes of all employees in which he responded 
to the many questions and comments that came out of 
the November meetings. Future issues of the Bulletin and 
Update, the weekly newsletter that goes to work locations 
throughout the system, will continue the dialogue. 

Among the first letters that came in was this one from 
Conductor Joe Melkovitz. Mr. Melkowitz’s letter and the 
response he received from Mr. Mohan are reproduced here. 


Dear Mr. Mohan: 

My name is Joe B. Melkovitz. | am a 
brakeman and promoted conductor work- 
ing on the Ennis Subdivision. I have 
worked for SPT Company since April, 
1972. | would like to take this opportunity 


to make a few comments on some recent 
developments and events concerning our 
Company. I also have several questions I 
would like to pose during this discussion. 

On November 12, 1985, ] received a let- 


What is the 
effect of these 
concessions on 
labor costs? 


How could the 
rail industry’s 
projections be 
so inaccurate, 
so soon? 


Mr. Melkovitz’s Letter 


ter from you dated November 8, 1985. 
With this letter, you piqued my curiosity. 
1 accepted your invitation and attended 
the presentation. You now have my un- 
divided attention. I am in agreement with 
you in that we have several problems and 
challenges that should be faced together. 

First of ali, as | attempt to digest the 
information as recently presented, I re- 
call a controversial (to labor) contract re- 
cently ratified which became effective 
November 1, 1985. It is my understanding 
of this contract between the UTU and 
SPT Company that the concessions made 
by the UTU are without precedent. And 
now, a 30% pay cut! With this in mind, I 
note the date of the aforementioned letter, 
11/8/85, and I find no mention of the fact 
of ratification, either in the letter, nor in 
the brief summary which accompanied 
the video cassette presentation. In your 
opinion, what is the effect of these con- 
cessions on labor costs? With the 
emphasis of this presentation placed on 
unusually high labor costs, is it Manage- 
ment’s contention that said costs are the 
primary reason for the reduced profit 
margin, or, are said costs the easiest tar- 
get for a quick-fix for a difficult financial 
position? After cutting labor costs, 
what's the next step? 

Quite a few of the facts presented con- 
cerning the changing economy are borne 
out in various investment and trade maga- 
zine articles ] have recently read. In the 
days preceding de-regulation, the rail in- 
dustry argued incessantly in favor of de- 
regulation, yet that seems to be the crux 
of the situation today. How could the rail 
industry’s projections be so inaccurate, 
so soon? Could re-regulation be an ave- 
nue to explore, to possibly alleviate some 
of the industry’s ills? 

Several months ago, 1, along with 
several other interested and concerned 
employees, attended a meeting, or rather 
an open forum discussion, concerning 
some of the problems of SPT Company, 
namely, an almost non-existent margin of 
profit. As a matter of fact, it was a huge 
quarterly operating loss. In the course of 
discussion, the methods, or rather the ef- 
fectiveness, of our Sales Department was 
questioned. The reply was that when a 
company has a good enough service to 
sell, the customer will seek out the sales- 
man (sic) the company. Surely that state~ 
ment isn’t self-explanatory. 

We have a connection operating on our 
system, the LANTA, which carries auto- 
mobiles for delivery to the International 


Free Trade Zone located in Midlothian. 
Consistently, we are not meeting the spot 
deadline with this delivery, resulting in 
several dollars in penalty payments per 
car. What could be done to expedite 
movement of this connection to alleviate 
this very unnecessary expense? 

These examples could go on and on, 
just from the limited knowledge of a sin- 
gle employee without the benefit of the 
vast amount of information and reports to 
which you have access. 

In the summary accompanying the cas- 
sctte presentation, a statement is made 
concerning the inability of our Company 
to pass along the costs of various ineffi- 
ciencies to our customers. With rising 
costs for utilities, consumer products 
such as clothing, food, etc., it is impos- 
sible for me to pass along the cost of doing 
business, i.e., running a household. A 
30% pay cut would definitely create a 
negative cash flow. 

The alternatives to a 30% pay cut or 
30% reduction of forces are many. Again, 
many of these were addressed by the 
newly ratified contract. As listed in the 
summary, items | through 11, would it be 
possible, at this time, for you to expound 
on them? How encompassing would a 
30% pay cut or 30% force reduction be? 
Quite honestly, 1 (we) would like to know 
if we are being prepped for some unpleas- 
ant eventuality prior to or following a 
completed merger. 

In closing, I would like to affirm my 
intentions as not an affront, but rather an 
honest and open guest for answers not 
readily available from this employee’s 
level of operation; hence, my questions 
are directed to the source as I know it. 
Any response from you clarifying our op- 
tions and within the limits of an average 
employee’s right-to-know, any informa- 
tion concerning long range planning 
versus short-term would be greatly 
appreciated. 

Thank you for your time and consid- 
eration, I remain, 


Respectfully, 


B Methacife 


Joe B. Melkobvitz 
SPT Company Employee 
Ennis, Texas 
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What could be 
done to expe- 
dite movement 
of the LANTA? 


The new UTU 
contract is 

a genuine 
help. 


How encom- 
passing would 
a 30% pay cut 
or force reduc- 
tion be? 


Trucks area 
serious threat 
to SP’s 
business. 


Mr. Mohan’s Response 


Dear Joe, 

In your thoughtful letter, you asked 
several pertinent questions. 

Let’s get to your first point. The new 
UTU national contract is a genuine help. 
It recognizes industry needs and is a very 
good start. The 10% pay increase is par- 
tially offset by an improvement in pro- 
ductivity through work rules changes. 
That is certainly the right direction for 
this industry. However, one of SP’s basic 
concerns is our traffic base. It’s a concern 
because we handle fewer carloads of 
profitable bulk commodities, like coal, 
than any other major railroad. The major- 
ity of SP’s business is general merchan- 
dise traffic—one of the most difficult 
markets to make money in. It costs a rail 
carrier more to handle this type of busi- 
ness, as compared to bulk commodities, 
and competition from other carriers, par- 
ticularly the trucker, is intense. 

With deregulation of the motor carrier 
industry, relaxation of truck weight and 
length restrictions and technological ad- 
vances, trucks are a serious threat to SP’s 
business. Railroads, with their less flex- 
ible labor agreements, are hard pressed to 
compete. Every year that the trucker’s 
costs go down, and the railroad’s costs re~ 
main flat or increase, trucks become 
more compctitive for longer and longer 
hauls—markets that should belong to rail 
transportation. We are simply being out 
produced. That’s not fo say SP can’t com- 
pete against the truckers. We can, but we 
have to become more productive by low- 
ering our costs. 

Joe, if you realize that 52% of aur reve- 
nue dollar goes for wages and benefits, 
you see why we have to give a high prior- 
ity to addressing labor costs. We also 
have to deal with other cost components 
such as fuel at 11% and equipment utiliza- 
tion at 10% of our revenue dollar. Typi- 
cally, a trucker pays himself $20,000 a 
year and drives 200,000 miles. The aver- 
age railroad employee makes about 
$45,000 a year, including company paid 
benefits, but an SP brakeman may run 
only 50,000 miles, or less. Truckers are 
simply doing more work and out produc- 
ing us. If SP is to be fully highway com- 
petitive, we must not have more people 
than it takes to do the job. 

An alternative is a 30% pay cut. But if 
we can get our work force down to just 
what we need, I don’t think anyone will 
have to take a cut in pay. 

In addition to the trucks, we also have 


other railroads competing against us. 
SP’s uniquely high labor costs, our com- 
modity mix and our route structure put us 
at a disadvantage from the start. 

For example, BN is a much larger 
railroad —enjoying nearly 75% more rev- 
enue than SP and 80% more carloadings 
—yet it employs a work force only about 
25% larger than our own. Sante Fe, 
which in many respects is the railroad 
most comparable to the SP, has around 
25,000 employees, while we have a labor 
force of 30,000, SP’s financial results 
would probably be about the same as 
Santa Fe’s, if we could reduce our labor 
force by 5,000. Even this is wholly inade- 
quate compared with any fair measure of 
earnings, but it would be a start. 

For example, if we had crew consists 
agreements for the Eastern Lines and the 
Cotton Belt like the one already in place 
on the Western Lines, we could reduce 
the number of ground service employees 
by 3,000. To make it work, however, we 
could not have any furloughed ground 
service employees on the Cotton Belt and 
Eastern Lines. 

On local issues, we also need your sup- 
port. When your general or local chair- 
man talks to you about new business 
agreements for identified taffie seg- 
ments—such as the Houston-Dallas 
Sprint Train—we need your cooperation 
to operate these trains with only the man- 
power if takes to do the job. 

Our over manning problem is by no 
means limited to train and engine service 
employees. We desperately need relief on 
the clerical-TOPS agreement. Basically, 
it does not even permit us to get the full 
reduction in our clerical force when 
workers leave our employment duc to 
natural causes such as retirement, trans- 
fers or death. As a result we have be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,000 excess clerical 
employees. 

We are asking the clerks’ organization 
to work with us to buy out excess people 
and, simultaneously, fet natural attrition 
occur. We are not proposing to change 
the basic protection clause which guaran- 
tees an individual clerk lifetime protec- 
tion after two years service. If buy outs 
were allowed, we could manage as long 
as we are not challenged on the other 
conditions. 

The Mechanical and Maintenance of 
Way crafts present a somewhat different 
situation. We need help on outside con- 
tracting and more flexibility to close fa- 


SP’s uniquely 
high labor 
costs, our 
commodity 
mix, and our 
route struc- 
ture, put us 
at a disad- 
vantage. 


On Iocalis- 
sues, we also 
need your 
support. 


cilities. But, in fact, these are areas where 
we are really looking to add more work 
rather than reduce it. We would like to 
see more money go into improving track, 
locomotives and the freight car flect. 
These areas are critical to the overall 
price and service package we can offer 
our customers. 

The issue of excess ground service and 
clerical employees has created another 
problem for us. If we must protect surplus 
employees in certain crafts, then the em~ 
ployec who is really needed to do the im- 
portant work of building faster and better 
track or upgrading equipment is probably 
the first to go in difficult times because 
his protective agreements are much less 
stringent. The priorities are wrong. What 
we need is the ability to reduce our work 
force in the crafts where a surplus exists, 
to help us keep employees in areas where 
they can be productive and to use our 
money in the ways it can work best for us. 


What we need is the 
ability to reduce our 
work force in crafts 
where a surplus ex- 
ists, to help us keep 
employees in areas 
where they can be pro- 
ductive, and to use our 
money in the ways it 
can best work for us. 


You asked how the rail industry’s 
projections about deregulation could be 
so inaccurate so soon, J don’t think they 
arc. For the industry at large, deregu- 
lation has worked very well for both the 
railroads and shippers. The other merged 
major railroads are not doing as well 
financially as they need to. but they are 
doing better. Before the Staggers Act was 
passed, railroad bankruptcies and chronic 
deferred maintenance were the norm. 

The industrial economy, however, has 
suffered several unforeseeable setbacks 
and created excess capacity both with 
highway carriers and rail carriers. Com- 
bine a sluggish economy with greater 
price deregulation and rate cutting can 
result—impacting profits on both the 
truckers’ and railroads” part. 

The question you asked about the sales 
function and service is really addressed in 
the presentation itself. This is not to say 


that salesmanship and service cannot be 
tuned up and made better, but what you 
cannot see is a good analysis of how much 
business we lose by not being price or cost 


In today’s business 
environment, price is 
the problem. With our 
current set of agree- 
ments we cannot com- 
pete with the larger 
merged systems on 
cost or price without 
some help. 


competitive and how much may be lost to 
other factors. Jn today’s business envi- 
ronment, price is the problem. With our 
current set of agreements we cannot com- 
pete with the larger merged systems on 
cost or price without some help. 

With respect to service, you should 
know that many of our customers, includ- 
ing General Motors and United Parcel 
Service, think very highly of SP service. 
We know Santa Fe is a very service con- 
scious organization, yet its carloadings, 
according to industry data, have deterio- 
rated worse than our own in the current 
economy. Again, part of that has to do 
with route structure and commodity mix, 
but I assure you that in today’s environ- 
ment, cost and price need to be attacked. 

In many corridors if we spend addi- 
tional money to improve service, we'll 
get more traffic but there is no profit mar- 
gin that comes with it-What is needed, in 
selected service sensitive markets, is new 
labor agreements which will permit us to 
render the service at a profit. 

With respect to the LANTA, the train is 
really a success story. You've seen how it 
has built up since its inception. I've talked 
1o our operating people and they assure 
me that the LANTA will be put back on 
time. The delays occurred because of a 
West Texas tic gang that was working on 
the line—necessary work that makes 
these schedules possible in the first place. 

Frankly, Lagree with your point about a 
30 percent pay cut for the head of house- 
hold. We are working in an industry with 
immense potential and I don’t think any of 
us has to take this kind of pay cut as tong 
as we are able to get down to just the num- 
ber of people needed to do the job. 

I think I’ve already answered your 
question about the 30 percent pay cut ver- 


sus the 30 percent reduction in labor cost. 
if we can make seniority buy outs work to 
get rid of excess ground, engine service 
and clerical positions and get some help 
on issues local to the SP, then I think that’s 
all we can reasonably do or expect until 
merger decision day. After the merger, or 
until expiration of national agreements 
now being negotiated, I think we all need 
to think about reasonable ways to reduce 
the work force so that we can continue to 
pay the relatively high prevailing rail- 
road wage levels to the people we really 
do need. 

Joe, sometimes to get people's atten- 
tion and to get them talking, you have to 
be as frank as the video presentation and 
this letter. The reason we want to reduce 
costs, of course, is to improve profit- 
ability. It will keep us in business, permit 
us to invest in our facilities and bring in 
more business. We want to get our costs 
down so that where lower rates make 
sense we can charge them and make the 
business grow. 


The railroad industry 
has unlimited poten- 
tial to increase its traf- 
fic base if we can get 
rid of what I might call 
institutional barriers 
to productivity. 


The railroad industry has unlimited po- 
tential to increase its traffic base if we can 
get rid of what I might call institutional 
barriers to productivity. I honestly be- 
lieve that what you would see if we got 
down to a core railroad and core work 
force necessary to do the job, is some of 
the best paid jobs in the country with a 
future as traffic grows. We need this 
merger and the improved labor condi- 
tions. I really don't think we have any 
alternative here and we certainly owe 
ourselves the effort to give it a try. 

Thape I’ve been able to adequately an- 
swer your questions, and thank you again 
for your letter. 


Sincerely, 
phe fille 
Mike Mohan 


Uncle Sam’s Traffic 


“But why would you want to talk about 
West Coast traffic?” the general asked 
Chuck Wilcomb. “‘Doesn’t SP operate in 
Georgia?” 

The year was 1983, and Evans Hughes, 
asst. vice president, product manage- 
ment, had just put Wilcomb in charge of 
government traffic. Wilcomb says, 
“Right away | saw that I had to not only 
introduce the SP government team, but 
SP itself.” 

Since the government spends an esti- 
mated $283 million annually on rail trans- 
portation, it is well worth SP’s efforts to 
implement marketing and sales strate- 
gies that are beneficial to government 
customers. 

“Yet somehow it looked as though the 
government had forgotten us, even 
though many sales representatives had 
tried to land the business,’ Wilcomb 
says. What SP needed was a sales pro- 
gram with a nationwide perspective 
because government decision makers sel- 
dom work in the sales territories where 
traffic originates or terminates. 

Wilcomb spent a great deal of his time 
during his first six months as product 
manager for government traffic just fig- 
uring out who to talk to and how to do it. 
Today the numbers show that Southern 
Pacific has earned its stripes. 

For instance, in 1983, the Department 
of Defense paid less than one percent of 
the department’s rail transportation bud- 
get to SP. But by the third quarter of 1985, 
SP had become a major contender, earn- 
ing 11.4 percent of the department's rail 
transportation budget. Government reve- 
nues from the first three quarters of 1985 
were over $20 million—almost equal to 
total government revenues from 1984, 
which was a banner year. 

SP works mostly with four government 
agencies: the Departments of Defense 
and Agriculture, the U.S. Postal Service 
and the General Services Administration. 
Each department has special needs; what 
they all have in common is complicated 
decision making, unusual bidding proce- 
dures and a boom or bust traffic flow. 

Among the four departments, there are 
about 1,100 shippers and consignees, 
most of them directly served by rail. 

The General Services Administration 
moves anything another government 
agency (except Defense) needs, from 
pencils, to chairs, to paper. 


The U.S. Postal Service uses trailers to 
move mail and muitilevels or flatears to 
move vehicles. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment moves food—and lots of it: food for 
export, for domestic use and for use by 
the Defense Department. 

Aside from the Postal Service's red, 
white and blue vehicles, the Defense 
Department provides the most visible 
government traffic, the tanks, personnel 
carriers, airplanes and so on. These often 
require special equipment and handling. 
Important military bases on SP lines 
include Hawthorne Army Ammunition 
Plant, Nevada; Fort Huachuca and Davis- 
Monthan Air Force Base, Ariz.; Fort 
Bliss, Fort Sam Houston, Kelly Air Force 
Base, Naval Air Station at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, and, in California, the 
Sierra Army Depot, Concord Naval Weap- 
ons Station, Fort Ord, Mare Island, Van- 
denberg Air Force Base, Mather Air 
Force Base and Camp Roberts. 

Fleet Management's Jerry Bader gets 
ready to hustle when a military move 


comes up. He says, “I may have to locate 
anywhere from 10 to 1,000 freight cars. 
Ninety percent are flatcars equipped with 
chains to secure military vehicles like 
trucks, jeeps, tanks and trailers. 

“Last April, with Border Star ‘85, a 
major military exercise, 13 trains with 
more than 1,000 cars converged on Fort 
Bliss, near El Paso, from all parts of the 
country. The cars had to remain there for 
a month, then each was loaded back to 
origin. To get the [3 trains moving, I had 
to work with Operations Planning and 
Control to reserve the power and extra 
cabooses for guards and then arrange for 
security with the SP Police. 

“Talso had to alert everyone from local 
agents to division superintendents to the 
moves, then let government personnel 
know if there were delays or bad order 
cars—there must have been a thousand 
details.” 

Border Star °85 was a chance for SP to 
shine, especially thanks to operating per- 
sonnel like E] Paso Asst. Terminal Super- 


Flatcars equipped with chains move tanks like this one from FMC Corporation's Ordnance Div 


at San Jose. Taking a look at the first tank ta be loaded on a November morning are (left from right) 
Art Chaplin, San Jose district sales manager; Chuck Wilcomb, product manager-government; Jerry 


Bader, asst. manager-Fleet Management; and James Sesto, test track foreman for FMC, 


intendent Terry Givens and San Antonio 
Yardmaster Rusty Strain. They helped SP 
prove that the railroad, like the military, 
is prepared to play its role in the event ofa 
national emergency. 

Both the Mechanical Department and 
Loading Services and Freight Claims 
help move government traffic safely. 
Dennis Hall, manager LS and FC, deter- 
mines proper tic downs for anything from 
jceps to tanks and their accessories. He 
inspects equipment moving in covered 
railcars, while Mechanical Department 
forces are responsible for open top cars. 

To discourage planned thefts of guns or 
ammunition, SP keeps details about their 
movement confidential, while railroad 
police surveil armament shipments to dis- 
courage random vandalism or opportun- 
istic trespassers. SP is part of a lobbying 
effort at the federal level to gain railroad 
police officers nationwide jurisdiction, 
up from state jurisdiction, over sensitive 
cargo, including military loads. 

In general, government business means 
special handling when it comes to paper- 
work, too. For example, in response to 
government request, well-evaluated ru~ 
mor, or leads from sales people, Trans- 
portation Analyst Joe Clepp spends most 
of his time preparing “tenders” —the 
government term for a bid. Untike bids, 
tenders are public information. 

“Timeliness is crucial,” says Clepp. 
“When Congress makes funds available, 
we get so busy we don’t know whether 
we're on foot or on horseback around 
here. And most government contracts are 
so big and so specialized that it's hard to 
automate a lot of the decisions. Fortu- 
nately, department heads all over the sys- 
tem bend over backwards to help us 
prepare the tenders and then even harder 
to make certain the transportation pro- 
grams work.” 

Since government officials often do not 
let them know if the railroad has landed a 
contract or not, Wilcomb and Clepp must 
follow up to find out if the railroad has the 
business. “It keeps me on my toes,” says 
Clepp. 

Wilcomb, Clepp and SP in general have 
been on their toes and it shows. Says Wil- 
comb, ‘‘ We've become an industry leader 
when it comes to working with the gov- 
ernment. Other railroads are looking at 

SP tenders to see what makes them so spe- 
cial. The generals are sometimes calling 
us now. And I’m onan AAR Government 
Rail Committee to develop standard eval- 
uations of rail performance after military 
exercises. All in all, working with the 
government has become a real SP success 
story.” 


Tucson Locomotive Engineer “Dui 


ear ee ai. 
Torrey and his wife, Claire, labored for over a year to deliver 


their adopted eight-year-old daughter, Kami, froma Thailand orphanage. Her three-year-old sister, 


Kalea, was adopted in the United States. 


From Thailand to Tucson 


On Columbus Day, Cordelia Kami 
Torrey ran five miles in 51 minutes to help 
raise money to renovate the Statue of 
Liberty. It was an important event and an 
important cause, but it wasn’t the most 
important race in the life of this eight- 
year-old. 

Her adoptive parents, Tucson Locomo- 
tive Engineer William ‘‘Dub” Torrey and 
his wife, Claire, began that race within 
weeks of Kami’s birth as one of about 200 
newborns abandoned every week in 
Bangkok. 

The race lasted over a year. While the 
Torreys struggled to get the baby out of a 
state orphanage, Kami failed to thrive, a 
common, pathetic and sometimes fatal 
phenomenon in even well-funded institu- 
tions. Most healthy six-week-olds are 
able to lift their heads, but this was be- 
yond Kami at 14 months. Her naturally 
black hair turned auburn, probably be- 
cause of mainutrition. 

At birth, Kami’s mother had aban- 
doned her, but until she was legally 
declared an orphan, she could not be 
adopted. Besides the immediate physical 
and emotional suffering, the delay could 
have meant loss of her chance to be adop- 
ted, since the Torreys were offered an 


American-born infant during the year- 
plus wait. 

“But by then, I’d carried a picture of 
her in my wallet for over a year, knowing 
that some day she would be our child,” 
recalls Torrey. “J couldn’t give Kami 


up.” 

As the adoption litigation crawled to a 
successful conclusion, Claire arrived in 
Thailand to spend three months taking 
care of the baby and pushing the issue 
along. Dub well remembers working on 
the Hayden branch during that time and 
all the international telephone calls to 
Thailand. In total, the adoption cost 
Claire and Dub about $10,000. 

Finally the day came when the three 
were first together in Hawaii, where 
Claire and the now thriving, 18-month- 
old Kami entered the U.S. By this time, 
Kami knew the letters of the alphabet. 

At eight years, she reads at the seventh 
grade level, and if she keeps up with her 
gymnastics, her father’s ready to offer 
her serious professional training. “She 
works out on bars and mats in the back 
yard, and she can walk on her hands,” he 
says, proud of what’s become of the 
14-month-old who hadn’t the spirit or 
strength to even lift her head. 0 


Children in need? A nation in need? The railroaders 
featured here responded with help. 


Wish Upon A Star 


Bight-year-old Shawn, a victim of osteogenic sarcoma, had a wish: to 
ride Amtrak, visit the California State Railroad Museum and tour the Sacramento Locomotive 
Works. The Wish Upon A Star Foundation, a project of the California Law Enforcement Officers, 


grants wishes to children afflicted with catastrophic illness and it made his wish come true. in 
November, SLW Quality Control Officer Bill Graham, shown giving Shawn some statistics on rolling 
stock, and SP Police Investigator Larry Colvin toured the operations at Sacramento with Shawn and 
his parents. lt was a long day for Shawn, but he asked many intelligent questions, showed a 
knowledge of rail operations and took a ride on a switch engine at the museum. i) 


Relief for Mexican 
Earthquake Victims 


The Golden Gate Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross recently accepted a check 
for $20,000 designated for the Mexican 
Relief Fund from Southern Pacific. 

“We at Southern Pacific feel a deep 
concern for the suffering of the Mexican 
people after the earthquake and would 
like to join all concerned people in doing 
what we can to help,” said Chairman 
Denman K. McNear, 

SP also helped out in October by trans- 
porting six boxcars of water purification 
equipment and chemicals to the Mexican 
border at Nogales, Ariz., without charge. 


Chairman Denman McNear (left), and Alan 
Johnson, Golden Gate Chapter Manager for 
the American Red Cross, discuss the Mexican 
earthquake relief effort. 


Photo: Shirley Burman 


Korean Baby Finds 
Home in Portland 


Many new parents videotape their 
baby’s first days, but not many command 
the services of a network film crew. 

Last September, Portland Patrolman 
Jim Gee, his wife, Linda, and their two- 
year-old son waited for an international 
flight from Korea and the first glimpse of 
their new adopted daughter and sister, 
Katherine Lynn Gee. 

Also waiting were Jim’s father, retired 
Chief Special Agent George Gee, and his 
sister, Martha Manske, Marketing and 
Sales Department clerk. 

PM Magazine was also waiting—to 
film Mrs. Bertha “Gramma” Holt, the 
internationally known founder of the Holt 
Adoption Agency, who was to carry the 
baby off the plane. The agency special- 
izes in foreign adoptions; Jim’s son, 
Nick, was also born in Korea and placed 
through Holt. 

One of the Gee cousins was the first to 
cry out, ““There’s the plane, she’s here!” 
And only a few minutes later, frail 
Gramma Holt carried Katherine Lynn 
Gee into the terminal to meet three gener- 
ations of her new family. 

“Nick and Kathy are beautiful, healthy 
children,” says Jim. ‘‘They’re a couple of 
little sweethearts. We've got all the joys 
and problems of any family now.” 


Photo: Ken Manske 


Full Color Debut 


“Good design and color 
combination” 

Denman McNear, 

Chairman SPTCo 


“Bright, Bold—and 
Visible” 

Mike Mohan, 

Executive Vice President 


“Lively!” 
Phil Lively, 
Chief Mechanical Officer 
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The Southern Pacific Santa Fe Railway 
official locomotive paint scheme has 
taken its first bow and is receiving rave 
reviews. 

Last November, painters at Sacra- 
mento Locomotive Works began setting 
the traditional SP grey aside and started 
working with the SP scarlet and the Santa 
Fe yellow. Road locomotives painted in 
the handsome new colors also began com- 
ing out of Kansas City, Kansas; Cleburne, 
Texas; and San Bernardino, Calif., on 
Santa Fe lines. Switch engines are sched- 
ules for re-painting later. 

Executive Vice President Mike Mohan 
pointed out that the new paint scheme 
“‘combines the best of both railroads. The 


“The general public will 
take notice” 

Harvey Taylor, 

SLW Scheduler 


“The more we do it, the 
more we like it”’ 

Bill Hatch, 

SLW Paint Shop Foreman 


“Classy. It might be what 
we need to give the railroad 
a new image” 

Simon Morales, 

SLW Painter 


Photo: Chuck Fox 


war bonnet design and bright yellow are a 
well known feature of Santa Fe history, 
and the scarlet is an important part of the 
SP heritage, dating back to the Daylight 
trains.” 

The Santa Fe war bonnet (the curve at 
the back of the cab) and the arrow-like 
bands darting back from the nose go back 
to 1937. 

Paint Shop Foreman Bill Hatch had 
some reservations about the new paint 
scheme at first, but now he says, “The 
more we do it, the more we like it.” 
Painter Simon Morales says it’s “classy.” 

Many railroaders have commented that 
the new paint scheme reminds them of the 
Daylight trains, although the Daylight 
trains were scarlet and orange, not scarlet 
and yellow. 

One interested non-railroader deliv- 
ered an early accoiade to the paint 
scheme. Howard Fogg, a well known il- 
lustrator of railroad scenes, said, “I think 
it is just great!! It is bold, colorful, yet 
very tastefully conceived . . . I love it.” 

Both SP and Santa Fe have dropped one 
of their traditional colors—Santa Fe its 
blue and SP its grey. 


ee 


Laborer Connie Williams cleans the headlight on one of the 


first repainted locomotives. 


AY 


The new color scheme also features 
black and silver, with the underframe, 
tank and cap in shiny black and the trucks 
in silver. 

Although the final concept of the color 
scheme was developed in Chicago by the 
Creative Services group of SFSP Cor- 
porate Communications, many people in 
both railroads contributed to the design 
process. $P’s Mechanical Department 
submitted HO scale models to Bill Wood- 
burn, manager of Creative Services, as 
did the Santa Fe Mechanical Department. 

“Merging the ideas from the HO mod- 
cls, we developed a new concept and had 
San Bernardino and Sacramento forces 
paint one locomotive each. The two loco- 
motives, each identified with the initials 
of its home road, left for Chicago in mid- 
summer to be inspected by SFSP top man- 
agement,” recalls Woodburn. 

In September, the new colors and de- 
sign were declared official. 

At Sacramento, the locomotives are 
being re-painted at the rate of about eight 
a month. Top priority goes to SD40s and 
to the locomotives rebuilt under SLW’s 
Grip program, mostly SD45s between 15 


Simon Morales holds up the plywood form used to guide mi 


and 20 years old. Space is left on both 
sides and on the nose of the locomotive 
for the addition of extra letters after Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approval of 
the merger. 

The locomotives are painted at the new 
Grit Blast and Paint facility, one of the 
most sophisticated in the rai] industry. It 
was completed in June, 1984, at a cost of 
$2.5 million. 

At the shop, crews use a blast of steel 
gritto remove old paint from locomotive 
surfaces and operate an airless electro- 
static paint system to apply the new paint. 
Most of the work done by human hands is 
masking off for second and third color ap- 
plications. The first color of the new 
scheme to be applied is red, then black, 
then yellow. Finally, sealer is applied to 
protect the paint and then light reflective 
tape for increased visibility at crucial 
points like stairs. 

When the merger is approved, almost 
10 percent of the locomotive fleet will 
have been re-painted at four shops on SP 
and Santa Fe. That’s just right to let train 
watchers know that a bright new force is 
entering the transportation scene. Q 


king tape placement for 


the letter “P” on the sides of SP locomotives. 
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USO Award Chairman Denman McNear 
recently presented singer and actress Ann Jil- 
fian with the USO’s Woman of the Year Award 
in his capacity as general dinner chairman for 
the USO's major Bay Area fundraiser. The 
USO is a civilian agency that provides support 
for members of the military and their families 
away from home. Programs include airport 
centers, job search help, informal counseling, 
classes and childcare. 
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Photo: Ron Toi 


United Way The General Office/Western 
Division campaign showed off its success, with 
weekly results posted on a cardboard freight 
train, Credit for this creative concept goes to 
Engineering Department Drafisman Joe Car- 
lomagno, who served as campaign communi- 
cations coordinator, The campaign raised more 
than $250,000, thanks to the efforts of cam- 
paign staffers, from left, Jerry Pera, campaign 
co-chair; Charlene Cardoza-Sousa, campaign 
auditor; Lita Bond, campaign treasurer; and 
Ralph Hansen, campaign co-chair, and to 
the generosity of Bay Area employees. 
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SPSF’s Closing Brief Cites Merger Benefits 


Inaclosing brief filed on December 16, 
1985 with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Santa Fe Southern Pacific 
Corporation SFSP, the merger of Santa 
Fe Railway and Southern Pacific Trans- 
portation Company was described as es- 
sential to the survival of the two railroads 
and highly beneficial to the public. 

In its brief, SFSP stated that the 
benefits of the rail merger in terms of 
economies, efficiencies and service 
improvements have been essentially 
unchallenged. The merger will enable 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Railway 
Company (SPSF) to achieve over $218 
million annually in operating savings, to 
avoid capital expenditures of over $500 
million, and to introduce expedited 
single-line rail service to the important 
mid-continent gateways of Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Memphis and New 
Orleans. 

SFSP Chairman John J. Schmidt 
stated, ‘‘There can be no doubt that the 
merger will result in a lower cost, effi- 
cient and service-oriented railroad. 
Given the desperate financial condition 
of Southern Pacific Transportation Com- 
pany, which is acknowledged by all re- 
sponsible parties to the case, the merger 
takes on critical importance to shippers 
and communities throughout the western 
United States.’ 

Union Pacific, Kansas City Southern, 
Denver and Rio Grande and MKT have 
contended that they must be given exten- 
sive trackage rights or rate-making au- 
thority over the merged railroad in order 
to solve competitive problems which they 
claim would resuit from the merger. The 
SFSP closing brief counters that the cx- 
tensive conditions sought go far beyond 
any plausible adverse competitive im- 
pacts and would be economically destruc- 
tive to the merged railroad. 

SFSP’s closing brief also points out 
that even the Department of Justice, 
which opposes the merger, identified 
only slightly over three percent of SPSF’s 
freight traffic as subject to potential com- 
petitive injury. This modest amount, the 
SFSP brief concludes, would not justify 
imposition of extensive trackage rights 
and rate-making conditions, let alone de- 
nial of a merger promising such substan- 
tial public benefits. 


SFSP’s closing brief also describes an 
agency-solicitation agreement entered 
into between SPSF and Burlington North- 
ern Railroad. Under the agreement, Bur- 
lington Northern can quote freight rates 
and enter into transportation contracts for 
SPSF freight traffic which the United 
States Department of Transportation con- 
cluded would not be subject to effective 
competition as a result of the merger. 

Schmidt said: “‘Our SPSF-BN agency- 
solicitation agreement provides a basis 
for assuring that rates and service will not 
be adversely affected by any reduction in 
competitive options resulting from the 
merger. It is my sincere hope that this 
agreement, coupled with the un- 
challenged benefits of the merger, will 
pave the way to a prompt and favorable 
ruling by the ICC.” QO 


Rail Retirement Taxes 
Increase This Year 


Railroad retirement tax rates and the 
maximum amounts of compensation 
subject to retirement taxes increased on 
January 1. 

The Tier I tax rate increased from 7.05 
percent on both employers and employees 
to 7.15 percent. 

The maximum amount of an em- 
ployce’s compensation subject to the Tier 
I tax increased from $39,600 a year to the 
Social Security maximum of $42,000. 

The Tier II tax rate on employers 
increased from 13.75 percent to 14.75 
percent, while the rate on employees went 
from 3.50 percent to 4.25 percent. The 
maximum amount of compensation 
subject to the Tier H tax increased from 
$29,700 a year to $31,500 a year, 

Railroad retirement annuitants are 
receiving cost of living increases in 
January on the basis of the rise in the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI) during the 
12 months preceding October 1985. 
Cost-of-living increases are calculated in 
both Tier land Tier If of a railroad 
retirement annuity. 

Tier | portions, like Social Security 
benefits, are increasing by 3.1 percent, 
the amount of the CPI rise. Tier II 
portions are increasing by | percent, or 
32.5 percent of the rise in the CPI. 


| 
| 
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Commercial Report 


System Indicators November Change ’84 


Net Ton Miles, System 6,458 -6.0% 
Carloads 135,02) -9.2% 
Transportation Equip. 7,920 ~11.9% 
Intermodal 23.072 7.1% 
Chemicals, Petroleum 21,226 7.2% 
Forest Products 19,479 ~10,7% 
Food Products 9,627 -17.3% 


Carloadings for November declined 9.2 
percent from the previous year. Trans- 
portation Equipment’s decrease reflected a 
drop in auto sales after manufacturers dis- 
continued their buyer incentive programs. 

At this time, no evidence of a turn- 
around in business conditions affecting SP 
served markets is anticipated. Plant clo- 
sures and production cutbacks continue to 
adversely affect carload levels. 


As IRL ET 


43,000 Acres That's how much land it 
takes to grow enough cotton to fill the more 
than 500 boxcars heading for eastern desti- 
nations from the San Joaquin Valley on SP and 
displaying special placards. Shown here are 
Fresno District Sales Manager Alan Davis 
(left) and CALCOT LTD Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Larry LaTouf. CALCOT, an organization 
of cotton growers, fabric distributors, manu- 
facturers and labor organizations, is pro- 
moting clothing made in America from Ameri- 
can cotton with a $50 million advertising and 
promotional campaign. 


At Houston, 18 SP office workers 
spend their whole day just talking on the 
telephone—with the company’s enthusi- 
astic blessings. 

Wearing head sets, dialing by typing on 
key boards and following formats on 
CRTs, the 18 accomplish two important 
yet very different jobs: forecasting rail- 
car needs and talking about SP service 
with likely potential customers. 

The place is the new Houston Telemar- 
keting Center, and according to Jack 
Edwards, senior vice president sales and 
marketing, these telemarketers are doing 
an excellent job both in smoothing out SP 
operations and in attracting new business 
from smaller firms. 

Many other railroads have started up 
telemarketing centers, including Union 
Pacific, Burlington Northern, Chessie, 
Illinois Central Gulf and Conrail. 

Forecasting Last June, the telemarket- 
ers began conferring on a weekly basis 
with more than 1,500 customers who use 
railroad-owned equipment and transmit- 
ting precise information on their rolling 
stock requirements to the fleet distribu- 
tion group at San Francisco. 

The San Francisco group is neither 
staffed nor equipped to gather informa~ 
tion so painstakingly and in such detail. 
“Yet the difference between knowing that 
a business may need five cars sometime 
next week and knowing that it needs five 
cars before next Wednesday is the differ- 
ence between an unhappy customer anda 
satisfied one," says Emmitt Posey, senior 
asst. vice president, fleet management. 

The telemarketers’ hard work means 
that Southern Pacific saves money on 
equipment rental costs and the costs of 
moving, positioning and repairing equip- 
ment which may not be needed. It also 
means that shippers save money: Says 
Jeff Dillon, manager of ADM Milling, 
Inman, Kan., “When I have problems 
getting the right number of cars on time, 
ifcosts me money because of down time. I 
am very satisfied with the results of SP’s 
new forecasting program. It’s keeping us 
on the move.” 

Sales Luring truckload traffic from the 
highway is vital to Southern Pacific. The 
telemarketers began targeting potential 
customers shipping in truckloads be- 
tween our mechanized intermodal ramps 
last July. 

Ruth Anne Martin joined the telemar- 
keting group in mid-June and became the 
first telemarketer to sell door-to-door 


Telemarketer Ruth Anne Martin telephones 
shippers all over the country front a new Tele- 


marketing Center at Houston. Photo: Rick Ulrich 


intermodal service. 

“T enjoy this new job,” says Martin, a 
former GEB clerk. “‘It gives me the feel- 
ing that Lam using my talents well and 
helping the company. I like the fact that 
my work shows up on the bottom line.” 

Before she made that first sale, Martin 
had some help. Fleet Management, Sales 
and Product Management personnel 
trained her and the other telemarketers to 
respond to customer concerns, enter all 
kinds of sales and service information 
into a computer and how to close a sale. 
The focus was on telemarketing skills, 
routes, rates, reciprocal switching, 
equipment and operations. Her training 
makes it easy for even the smallest ship- 
pers to deal with SP: Her first sale was a 
one-trailer move, 

The telemarketers began small account 
management last August, working with 
current customers as well as non-SP 
shippers. 

Taken as a group, many small firms are 
attractive revenue generators, but indi- 
vidually their volume is too low to war- 
rant numerous scheduled in-person calls. 

Telemarketing is cost-effective as a 
sales tool because the telemarketers use 
telephones, not automobiles or airplanes 
to reach the shipping public. Says Cherie 
Rang, group manager consumer products 
and government, ‘‘This communication 
system is enabling us to maintain contact 
with all our potential customers, regard- 
less of size. The revenue possibilities are 
very promising.”” 
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PMT Appointments 


Richard J. O'Leary has been named 
chairman of Pacific Motor Trucking 
Company, moving up with the retirement 
of Alan D. DeMoss. One of SP’s first sub- 
sidiaries, Pacific Motor Trucking spe- 
cializes in movements of general com- 
modities and automobiles and in the 
operation of western intermodal termi- 
nals. O’Leary will be headquartered at 
Burlingame. 

O'Leary joined SP in 1965 as a trans- 
portation analyst, working with the rail- 
road’s intermodal operations and then 
with SP Communications Company be- 
fore it was sold to GTE. He became presi- 
dent of Pacific Motor Transport in 198]. 

Pacific Motor Transport, another 
SPTCo trucking subsidiary, solicits over- 
the-road truckloads through its PACER 
division and is also a broker for TOFC 
truckloads through its ABL-TRANS 
division. 

Gerry Angeli, has been named presi- 
dent of Pacific Motor Transport, with 
headquarters at DeSoto, Texas. He joined 
the company in 1982 as vice president and 
general manager of the PACER division, 
after 20 years in the trucking industry. 


CUTIVE: At San Francisco: T. D, Ellen to 
istant to president. 

MARKETING AND SALES: At San Francisco: R. R. 
Applegate to manager, fleet management: C. A. Baez to 
district manager, fleet management: . A. Briedis and 
3, R. Burnside ro district manager, fleet management; 
D. A. Carothers to group manager, administration; 
Ms. E. E, Clark to manager, service planning; Ms. MLK. 
DIGrande io contract analyst; C. W. Douglas to manager. 
information and administration: D. D. Draper to 
siem manager, fleet management; N. Guajarieand 
Is. K. 1, Haglund ro district manager, fleet management: 
- B. Kelty to manager, systems development and 
support; 8. HL. Keire to manager, special projects, fleet 
management: D. A. Kielsmeiet to asst. manager, contract 
administration; Ms, P. J. McDonald to carloud PINS 
courdinator; Ms. G. J. Patterson to asst. manager, 
systents development; Ms. Y. Revel zo line analyst; Re A. 
Salazar to intermodal PINS coordinator: G. A. Sheperd 
1a system manager, fleet management: R. J, Stark to 
transportation analyst: E, R. Talley to group manager, 
information systems; LV. Tate to district manager, fleet 
management; T. 8. Wackerman 19 product manager, 
nim-metaltic minerals; G. Lahn to analyst. 

Eastern Sales Territory: At Washington, D. C.: GK. 
Herath te account executive. 

Midwest Sales Territory: At Chicago: J. W. Sampson, 
Je. to manager, contract sales and sales administration. 

Pacific Southwest Sales Territory: At Fresno: J. H. 
Clark to sr. sales representative, perishables; at Li 
Angeles: M. G. Coz to st sales representative; R. W. 
Torassa to manager, perishable sales, 

Southwest Sales Territory: At Houston: L. L. Baker 10 
supervisor, loading services and freight claims; C.D. 
Worley to asst. manager. loading services and freight 
claims. 

MECHANICAL: At San Francisco: D. M. Rusconi 
ta senior engineer, locomotives M. M. Starr #0 acting 
manager, equipment engineering and planning. 
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GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: L. D. 
Farrar, valuation engineer; R, L. Hiatt, asst. to supt.- 
communications; C, Lawton, secretary; G. M. Miller, 
timekeeper; W. M. Nass, chief draftsman; A. J. Payer, 
secretary; R. M. Robson, supervisor-hgmt. Sves.; 


Ms. D. Wilsker, secretary, 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
J.D. Baker, conductor; A. P, Campbell, asst. regional 
engineer; S. C. Clavert, laborer; M. L., Guidry, clerk: 
Ms. H, J. Harvey, secretary; W. D. Jones, laborer; C. 
Miller, brakeman; L. P. Mouton, mac vd. Osborn, 
carman; P. D. Phillips, disparcher; A. A. Pulver, mac 
ist: J. H. Russell, machine operator; R. M. Sandelo 
locomotive engineer; E. J. Smith, Sr, hosiler: J. 
Sullivan, secretary, 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: W. 'T. Boyer, conductor: 
. Brunson, clerk; R. Kellebrew, carman; C. Mathews 
and P, Sassau, laborers; J. S. Theriot, conductor; D, 8. 
Thibodeaux, foreman; M, M. Williams, locomotive 
engineer 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
C. J. Branham, car inspector; ). M. Davin, clerk; JR. 
Davis, conductor; W. 8. Evert, asst. plant manager: 
G. W, Gibson, signatman; B. L, Gill, locomotive 
engincer; FE, 4. Hamman, switchman; #, L. Hampton, 
safety officer: J.G. Harvey, me: 
brakeman; M. Jenkins, ¢ 1. S. Kates, conductor: 
O. J, LaFayette, car foreman; R. M. Martinez, carman; 
P. McClintock, switchman; LL. Metzger, wire chief: 
Miller, equipment instalter: N. Nardella, conductor; 
naldiny and H, E. Smeal, Jr., locomotive engineers; 
Vegas, machine operator 

OREGON DIVISION: H, M. Ashby, conductor; J. He 
Baggerman, asst. supt.-communications; L. A. Balzer, 
switchman; L. W. Blind, switchman; K. P, Bohan, fire- 
man; 1. J. Capovilla, foreman; A. L. Carman, clerk: 
G. G. Carroll, conductor; V. 1. Ehlers, locomotive 
engincer; J. R. Korcum, laborer: C. K, Harris, agent- 
telegrapher; R. J. Harris, car inspector: J. 41. Hougak, 
switchman; C. Jones, laborer; 1. R. Pruitt, crew dis- 
patcher; G. W. Stearns, carpenter; H. A. Vanantwerp, 
signal maintainer; R. L. Walters, clerk; J. Williams, car- 
penter: G. A. Weight, engine foreman. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: R, L. Amick, and M. R. Cereceres, conduc~ 
tors: H. R. Cox, laborer: VL. Coxey, conductor: 8. 
Cudney, machinist; W. A. amore, carmen, ¢ 
Dumas, switchman; R. G. Hartman, conductor; F. J. 
Jemmett, brakeman; A. G. Lutz, locomotive engineer; 
E. Martinez, Jaborer; A, Monteiro, carman; J. D. 
Rowland, switchman; C. A. Russell, conduct R 
Sanchez, curman; E. 1. Sawdey, machinist; F. 8. Scali, 
carman; F. J. Scammell, machinist; R. ely, con 
ductor; A. M, Silva, electrician: L. O. Stapleton, switch- 
nan: MM. Thomas, inspector; C. H, Viney, focomative 
engineer; J. E. Wilts, boilermaker 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: E, 8. Bryant; locomotive 
engineer; J. ¥. Cerda and J. B. Golightly, Jr., foremen; 
H. M. Petty, locomotive engineer; J.D, Ratliff, welder 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: T. J. Briggs, engine fore- 
man: J. L. Daoutis, chief crew dispatcher; A. E. Denton, 
locomanive engineer; H. ¥. Landeros and J. R. Munoz, 
laborers; N. S. Pierschbacher, asst. chief clerk; B. A. 
Seanez, cur foreman; J. K. Veateh, clerk: KR. B. White, 
brakeman. 

TUCSON DIVISION: A, L. Altuna, conductor; F. M- 
Buitimes, faborcr; H. F. Cassell, conductor; L. Dutch- 
over, machine operator; E, 11. Edmondson, carpenter: 
A.J, Horton, locomotive engineer: D.R. Inman, brake- 
man; W, W. Koehler, mechanic; A. H. Oyston, Sr., 
swdichman; BR, Poe, conductor; A, M. Samora, 
laborer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: G. &, Rarber, clerk; J. T. 
Childress, engine foreman; FB. J. Brink, clerk: E. G- 
Funkhouser, focomotive engineer; G, L. Grace, 
brakeman; E. L. Grajeda, clerk: C. R. Howell, switch- 
man; H. O. Huber, clerk; J. G. Ibarra, foreman: J.P 
Marroquin, chief yard clerk; W. P. May, locomotive en- 
gineer: C. 1. Menefee, fireman; E. C. Motsinger, /oca- 
motive engineer; W. D. Nelson, carman; J. H. Pardue, 
switchman; L. Patterson, laborer; R..D. Sherwood, yard- 
master; R. T. Vega, laborer; W. D. Walsh and H. J. 
Whalen, chinen. 

COTTON BELT: Pine Bluff Div! 


. O. Barnett, 


foreman; C. Mi. Clark, bridge tender; 3. €. Clark, Jt, 
sheetmetal worker; J. E. Gorman, yardmaster; J. G. 
Malone, clerk-telegrapher; 8. J. Marks, laborer; B. Le 


McArthur, switchman; S. A. Montgomery, clerk- 
telegrapher. 

Kansas City Division: H. D. Bisby and J. O. Gilmore, 
brakemen; J, Widefoot, machine operator. 

OTHER: L, L. Allman, foreman-NWP; A. R, Contier, 
foreman-PMT: J.D. Lewis, road foreman of engines-NWP. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: R. D. 
Baker, clerk; G, B. Boden, cashier clerk: M. R. Brown, 
clerk; FE. Cavanaugh, clerk; M. M. Eppehimer, invest- 
igator; R. H. Bink, senior land appraiser; W. J. Gentry, 
sn rate & div, clerk; P, P. Healy, asst. supt. safety: 
Jennings, marron: 1. B. Laux, distribution clerk: BJ. 
McCarthy, admin, asst. acctng.; E. D, Moody, asst, gen’? 
mgr Operations; EK, Mulhall, clerk; Es T. Sellers, stat- 
istician; N. T. Stone, asst. office mgr, Law; G. E. Taylor, 
secretary; C, E, Ward, AVP-traffic; E. S. Wright, asst. 
engineer. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS 
R. T. Anderson and J.B. Hopkins, switchmen; Pension- 
ers: W. X. Austin, brakeman: A. Avila, laborer: J. 
Brown, carpenter: W. D. Bynum, locomotive engineer; 
G, J. Cheeseman, steward; DE. Courtney, electrician: 
E. D. Cox, sales representative; W. £. Eberling, freight 
inspector; P. Fiesler, boilermaker: B. W. Gibson, asst, to 

T. Gillespie, chief clerk: W. R. Gill 


personnel mgr; 
asst, foreman; E. T. Hanner, locomotive engineer; T. E. 
Harvey, chief yard clerk; J. T. Herzog, industrial en- 
ginger: R, A. Hostetter, gen. supt. Mof W, J. P. Howard, 
brakeman; W.L. Jackson, hostler; P. Joseph, freight car- 
man; R. Lemon, janitor; J. F. MeDonald, electrician; 
N. Peterson and I. Roberson, laborers: Z. W. Rogers, 
conductor; B, Sandoval, freight car welder: F. A, Selders, 
conducior; J. V, Sepulbeda and C. Shepard, tabore 
H. 8. Thomas, maif porter; J. C. Tice, engine foreman; 
J.L. Tolbert, conductor; J.C. Varela, sign painter; 0. B. 
Whillield and F, Wilson, faborers. 

t TE DIVISION: G. V. Hopkins, locomotive 
engineer; Pensioners: H.R. Alexander, chief clerk? La Ls 
Dougharty, brakeman; J. C. Gallardo and E. Jackson, 
laborers; M. Johnson, car repairman; J. R. Mcintyre, 
asst, agent; J. ML Scoggins, clerk; R. Singleton and M. 
Victor, faborers; S. J. Waguespack, foreman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANT: 
J. D. Johnson, fireman; Pensioners: G. P. Baldenweg 
E. C. Banda, trucker: H. R. Blake, switchma: 
F. W. Bowman, engine foreman: O. Brown, car i 
spector: T, F. Corbett, switchman: F, Daugherty, coach 
tleaner; A. D. DeLeis, boilermaker; O. M. Del Campo, 
machinist helper: A. V. Elias, machinist; A. F. Enos, 
passenger carman: §. VD). Forrest, waiter; A. W. Hahn, 
train dispatcher; J. O. Hardy, signal maintainer; J. Hen- 
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Heavy on Safety The Heavy Car Main- 
tenance Plant at Pine Bluff recently celebrated 
five years without a reportable injury with @ 
steak dinner, General Foreman Ed Thomasson 
(left) was on hand to give an award to Safety 
Committee members Carman and Chef Matt 
Lovelace, Carman W. E. Mitchell and Foreman 
George Ramick. 


Photo: Jim Johnson 


derson, janitor; L. J. Herson, passenger carman: C. A. 
Hicks, carman helper: A. Hollis, car inspector: R. F. 
Jensen, locomotive engineer: J. P. Jessee, machinist: 
C. H. Jones, conductor; L. §. Jones, locomotive en- 
gincer; E. L. Jones, cook; R, F. McLaughiin, clerk: R. J. 
Mojica, mechanic; L. W. O'Neil, locomotive engineer; 
M. M. Olivas, machinist; J. R. Ornelas and L. Pauline, 
laborers; F. A. Pratt, stenographer clerk; G. G. Prieto, 
carmen; I). M. Rabourn and J, H. Ramsey, locomotive 
cagineers, 1. C. Ruth, telegrapher; B. C. Swinney, cash- 
jer: R. G, Terreli, asst. rate clerk; J. R. Thompson, con- 
ductor; }, A. Toler, electrician; C. Walters, train clerk; 
S. Washastrom, stenagrapher; R. G. Wood, brakeman; 
J.1. Zamarripa, laborer 

OREGON DIVISION: V. Nelson, track laborer; Pen- 
sioners: Q. H. Anderson, car inspector; G. Belskey, fo- 
comotive engineer; G. Beltran, laborer, J. F. Bob- 
enmoyer, carman: F. Bostey, baflas} tamper operator: A. 
Ceceato, locomotive engineer; V.L. Christman, laborer; 
H. K, De Long, locomotive engineer; G. R. Ellis, car in- 
spector; T. G. Fricke, electrician; C. ¥. Gaskin, waiter; 
DB. A. Gemmell, Ie, motor car mechanic; P, 1. Gilbert, 
machinist: O. G. Guiley, machinist helper; J. S. Howard, 
inspector: F.B. Jones, lead supplyman; FE. Kimball and 
d. Miller, car inspectors; K, Natsuhara, laborer; L. G. 
Newton, conductor; C. M. Newton, brakeman; R. Sahl 
locomotive engineer; 8. argeant, signal forema 
E, 8. Shelley, focomotive engineer; B. L. Stradley, 
foreman, 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION A REPAIR 
PLANTS: A. L. Spirlock, conductor; Pensioners: U, G. 
Alarcon, freight carman; EK. M. Armendariz, machinist 
helper, J. Bosko, yardmaster; H, Buss, machinist; A. We 
Butler, foreman: A. J. Connick, milénan; H. N. Coons, 
derk: W.G. Coons, agent; B.S, Cronin, pipefitter: W.R. 
Curry, agent ielegrapher; J. A. Daggett, cabinet maker; 
B. Davidson, train dispatcher, A. O, Drager, carman; 
D. Dunn, lead carpenter; FH. Eperson, carpenter; 
W. H. Ewing, locomotive engineer: A. T. Fairbanks, 
machinist; H. W, Fisher, focomotive engineer; E. J. 
Franek, brakeman; W. Hansen, sheet metal worke: 
C. G. Hodges, signaiman; W. F. Hunger, store foreman; 
R. Hutson, switchman; G. F. Lehne, asst, cashier; WS. 
Lindsay, pipefitter; J. P. Martin, machinist helper; RoE. 
Matheny, agens-telegrapher; H. G. McGee, clerk; B. G. 
McGrath, car inspecior; H. M. McRae, chief train 
dispatcher: B. E. Morgan, loader; R. C. Nelson, lift track 
operator; T. t. Noakes, carpenier: ¥. Osborne, feco- 
motive engineer; I R. Pilcher, freight carman: V. Ram- 
sey, switchman; F, Rau, foreman: L. H. Rexwiakle, 
machinist; J. J. Rodrigues, engine washer; E, M. Sather, 
matar car mechanic; C. Smith, locomotive supplynian; 
F Sorter, sorter: EC. Stank, chief telephone operator: 
P. Tamantini, builermaker helper; N. T. Verdolivo, 
passenger carman; ®, P. Villa, laborer; J, 4. Walker, 
switchman; J. F. Ward, Jr., boilermaker; S, Weber, fork 
lift operator; D, Westerman, carman; W, T. Weston, 
locomotive engineer, 


SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: C. J, Nelson, brakeman; 
Pensioners: ©. ¥. Amparan, gencral foreman, EI Paso: 
J. ¥. Flores. track supervisor; B. Garrett, agent; J. P. 
Mason, raie clerk; W. D. Mayo, locomotive engin 
M. W. McLemore, brakeman; J. C. Montelongo, 
laborer; C, A. Neuman, conductor: T. L. Page, machine 
operator; L. B. Popham, towerman; R. L, Renegar, car- 
penter; J. A. Reynolds, irainmasier; L. Robertson and 
F Robertson, laborers; O. G. Schenk, carpenter; R. 1. 
Smith, coach cleaner; K. C. Tilsworth, asst. signal 
supervisor; 1. B. Wilson and K. E. Woody, clerks. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: KM. Ama- 
dor, laborer: 1 zor, clerk; C. P. Fuson, chief yard 


of 


gage handler; menez, abarer: T. Jahuson, fore- 
man; 1. W. Laux, asst. baggage master; H.W. Levan- 
doski, switchman; 11,1. McKeever, clerk; R. D. Mooney, 
carman; R. R. Moren and R, R. Newman, foco- 
notive engineers; M. Ornelas, nutchine operator: W. 
Sanderson, clerk; L. P, Sorensen, conductor; M. EB. 
Wells, roadmaster. 

‘TUCSON DIVISION: M. M. Troncoso, machine uper- 
aior; Pensioners: J. B. Piper, machinist; A. C. Acusts 
laborer; }. Wi. Bourland, conductor; A.D. Butler, asst. 
chief dispatcher; C, M. Darsey, roundhouse foreman; 
DE. Delaney, machinist; R. Florez, fuborer; C. F. Ful- 
lanshee, switchman; G. E. Foster, locomotive engineer: 
L. B. Hinkle, foreman: M. B. Kessel, machinist: B. ¥. 
Kimmons, signal maintainer; C. F. King, coach cleaner: 
A.E. Kuch, electrician: L. W, Mathis, Jr., carman; W.¥. 


‘CONGRATULATIONS 
OUR 


50 Years Plus Chairman Denman Mc- 
Near recently congratulated EP Ahern, vice 
president in the Executive Department, an his 
completion of 50 years of rail service. Other 
veterans and their seniority dates are: Tyler 
Accounting Dept. Head Clerk J. R. Long, 1914; 
Beaumont Claim Clerk L. M. Mothner, 1923; 
San Francisco Head Clerk O. J. McGough, 
1927; El Paso Freight Carman J. Quinones, 
1928; San Francisco Head Clerk A. R. John- 
son, 1934; and San Francisco Accounting Asst. 
Chief Clerk L. A. Schneider, 1935. 
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McAdams, wire chief? W. L. MeCullough; carpenter; 
J. U, Mettler, rate cle C. Price, conductor; J. C. 
Sanchez, labarer: V. P. Snelus, machinist; C. Te 
Springer, clerk; A. W. Tessman, electrician; H. 1. 
Tudor, conductor; H. L. Williams, locomotive engineer 
WESTERN DIVISION: R. L. Leaver, signalman: 
PLE. Viguet, cir inspector; Pensioners: J. F, Bastress and 
FL. Blank, conductors; G. A. Blixt, shee? meial worker; 
LG. Blufoes, asst, station master; L. E. Bogart, conduc 
tor: R. L, Bragg, locomotive engineer: W. G. Breit, cash- 
=H. Camivia, car inspector: D. Clawson, laborer: 
K. M. Conard, carman helper; H. Davidson, passenger 
carman; RE. De Long, engine foreman: J. E. Dermody, 
conductor; J. Darrofu, machinist; C. M. Dufford, clerk: 
R. Fogarty, foreman; H. L. Gamble, foreman; §. R. 
Garcia, baggage clerk; M, S. Garcia, janitor; A, J. Gi 
gorio, car inspector; R. Gsell, painter: H. A. Gustalson, 
ticket clerk; E. 1. Hetzler, locomotive engineer; L. T. 
Jachnke, machinist; W. G. Kreitzer, switchman: M. 
Kriletich, painier; R.S, Lambert, locomotive engineer; 
J. W. Lee, switchman; R. E. Loftin, engine foreman; 
A. HL. Mack, locomotive engineer: F. Marlais, carman; 
ER. Meardith, bulldazer operator; H. A. Mier, porter: 
T. A. Murphy, signaiman; K. E. Niehats, locomotive 
engineer; C. L. Rader, electrician; G. W. Rockwell and 
E.R. Roggero, locomotive engineers; J. D. Ross, canduc- 
tor: J. Sanchez, foreman; J. R. Silva, electrician; A. 
Smith, switchman; §. C. Stevens, viler: C. Steves, ete 
tricia; J. Ls Stutz, clerk: 1. W. Tate, train attendant; 
Il. L. Taylor, agent: G. R. Thompson, mail/baggage 
handler; J. G. Villa, laborer: J. E. Warburton, switch- 
man; L. J. Wubben, focomotive enginen 


R.L. Dark, clerk: F. L. Hopson, laborer; H. 
asst. supt. communications; Ro A. Libby, switchanan: 
¥.M. Marchand, clerk; ¥. R. Vaughn, general arrorey. 
J. Anderson, motorman- 
D. M. Autrey, coniralter- 
. clerk-NWP: E. L. Butler, inspector- 
NWP: R. A. Christianson, repairman-PFE: G. B. Cook, 
carmun-PFE; Hi, A. Cook, general clerk-PFE: W. P. 
Granville, supervisor-PMT: J. T. Hall, crane operator; 
MeGarvin, welder-PE: J. Newman, asst. to traffic 
mgr NY: E. Norehs, clerk-NWP; R.T. O’Guinn, carman- 
PFE; G. Ortega, foremun-PFE; A. L.. Ortiz, carman- 
PRE; A. Pedvin, conductor-PE; ¥. J. Phillips, asst. 10 
supt. trans. Chicaga; E, C. Pollack, teletype opr-PFl 
A. L, Price, brakeman-PE; E.R. Rice, carman-PFE; 
C. B Rovier, electrician kelper-NWP; G. Salgado, 
laburer-SD&AE: T. Z. Scruggs, baggage handier- 
LAUPT; 3. S. Shelton, conductor-NWP; HL. O. Siville, 
trainman-PE; GC. Smith, special counsel. Texas Rail- 
road Assn. ; E.. En Vonderahe, vice president and general 
supte, Portland Traction Company; 0. L. Wilks, iceman- 
PFE: S. Wissner, clerk-PE, 
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TOWER OF POWER This 300-foot microwave tower 
daminaies the horizon of the classification yard at Eugene, 
Ore. It is part of SP’s private communications system, 
which covers 8,900 route miles and provides voice and data 
circuits for company long distance telephone calls, train 


dispatching and operations and accounting data. Without 
its private system, SP would pay about $15 miilion annually 
for leased equipment and services. This tower and 375 
others like it, with their associated installations, cost the 
company only about $5 million a year. Photo: Fred Schad 
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2520 (availabie from your chief 
clerk) and send ta Superviser, 
Personnel Services, Southern 
Pacific, One Market Plaza, San 
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